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lishing develops a teacher’s ability to think critically by lead- 
ing him to submit his ideas to the judgment of his peers, 
while teaching encourages a scholar to express his views 
clearly enough to communicate them effectively to those not 
as knowledgeable as he” (p. 240). 


But good scholarship and good teaching both require time; 
and in the imperfect world in which we live, the rewards of 
the profession—tenure, rank, and salary as well as teaching 
well-prepared students under reasonable conditions—are re- 
served for scholarship. Beginning teachers coping with intro- 
ductory courses know that if they do not publish they will 
find themselves either unemployed or teaching under condi- 
tions that make scholarship and publication almost impossi- 
ble. Tenured teachers, unless they are among the favored 
few at research universities, sometimes juggle their time to 
manage both teaching and scholarship, sometimes settle for 
one or the other, and sometimes, cynically, for neither. A 
graduate-school course in teaching methods or supervised 
teaching would enable beginning teachers to cope better with 
the demands made on them. A more radical and far-reaching 
remedy for bad teaching, which seems not to have occurred 
to Cahn, is departmental commitment to fostering good teach- 
ing and institutional commitment to rewarding it. 


In “The Uses and Abuses of Grades and Examinations,” 
Cahn is much less concerned with the process of learning 
than his contributors are. He wants to test the product and 
gear students to production. He has a number of solid, com- 
monsensical points to make about what constitutes a good 
examination and also argues what scarcely seems to me argu- 
able, that a good examination is a valuable learning experi- 
ence. His argument turns polemic, however, when he insists 
on the ‘bracing effect of examinations frequently given and 
rigorously graded: “Competition fosters excellence, and with- 
out that challenge most of us would be satisfied with accom- 
plishing far less than we are capable of” (p. 229). He also 
prefers examinations to papers; a paper (as he conceives it) 
does not require mastery of the entire range of material in 
a course nor put students on their mettle the way an exami- 
nation does. “Furthermore,” he writes, “it is not difficult to 
copy ideas from a book, alter them slightly so as to avoid 
the charge of plagiarism, and use them in a term paper with- 
out ever thoroughly understanding them” (p. 221). Perhaps 
his mumbling composition teacher accepted. such papers. 


But there are papers other than term papers, and frequent 
short papers provide at least as valuable a learning experi- 
ence as frequent examinations. Knowing what constitutes a 
good paper assignment is as important as knowing what con- 
stitutes a good examination; Partridge’s essay on English 
would have been more useful had he not declined to give 
advice on what he calls “housekeeping” (p. 68). Students 
may plagiarize for a variety of reasons, and some of them 
are our fault; if we assign papers loosely and without guid- 
ance on topics beyond their authority and competence, we 
virtually invite them to plagiarize. And if we do not assign 
them papers, we deprive them of opportunities to mature and 
refine their thinking about what they have learned under the 
only conditions that make such thinking possible. Cahn, let 
me add, teaches philosophy. 


Examinations are also more impersonal than papers and 
we can grade them as Cahn advocates if we wish, by running 
through the lot question by question toting up part-scores. 
If, like Cahn, we regard a ten-symbol grading scale (of A 
through F) as uniquely suited to assessing varieties of student 
production, we will use the entire scale. Teachers who re- 
strict themselves to its upper or lower ranges subvert its 
efficiency, and so do teachers who use a distribution curve; 
Cahn criticizes them all but, needless to say, it is the current 
use of the upper range that most exacerbates him. He wants 
us to use F and he wants it left on student transcripts: a 
grade of No Credit given in place of F and later removed he 
calls “pure deception” (p. 37). If students later pass a course 
they failed, the F should appear along with the grade: “Other- 
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wise, those who are trying to evaluate his work will be mis- 
lead [sic], since, for example, it is likely a student who had 
to take introductory chemistry two, three, or four times be- 
fore passing lacks the scientific and study skills of someone 
who passed the course on his first try.” This is to treat stu- 
dents as players in a contest called “College” and teachers as 
umpires rather than coaches. Cahn’s essay is a sour and 
jarring coda to the well-intentioned essays of his contributors. 


JOAN E. HARTMAN 
College of Staten Island, 
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